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Notes  of  the  Week 

Administration  Urges 
Increased  Income  Tax 

THE  administration  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  need  for  additional  reve¬ 
nue  were  set  forth  in  a  statement  made  pub¬ 
lic  recently  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo. 
The  statement  shows  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
income  and  expenditure  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  will  face  a  deficit  of  $112,806,- 
394.23,  even  if  the  present  war  revenue  tax  law, 
which  expires  December  31,  and  the  present  duty 
of  one  cent  a  pound  on  sugar,  which  automatically 
ceases  on  May  1,  1916,  are  continued. 

To  meet  this  deficiency,  of  which  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Adoo  estimates  $93,800,000  as  new  expenditures  for 
the  administration  national  defense  plan,  he  recom¬ 
mends  lowering  the  exemption  and  increasing  the 
rates  under  the  income  tax  law;  lowering  the  limit 
of  incomes  which  must  pay  a  surtax;  and  additional 
taxes  on  gasoline,  oil,  automobile  engines  and 
similar  products. 

The  same  administration  which  levied  a  federal 
income  tax  upon  women  without  their  consent  and 
refused  to  urge  a  federal  enfranchisement  at  their 
request  now  proposes  to  increase  that  tax  without 
first  ascertaining  their  wishes  on  the  subject. 

Illinois  Women  May 
Help  Name  President 

THE  right  of  Illinois  women  to  vote  for  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  national  conventions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  parties,  a  point  which  has  been  at  issue 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  existing  election  laws, 
may  be  determined  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  which  was  called  on  November 
9  by  Governor  Edward  F.  Dunne. 

Governor  Dunne’s  proclamation  provides  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  primary  election  act. 

Under  the  existing  statute  women  in  Illinois  may 
vote  for  all  elective  officers  not  named  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  would  allow  them  to  cast  ballots 
at  presidential  primaries  for  convention  delegates. 
Anti-suffrage  adherents  claim  convention  delegates 
should  be  elected  by  the  Congressional  convention, 
at  which  women  have  no  representation. 


“Suffrage  Strike”  in  Newark 

COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  arranging  a  pageant  to  boom 
the  city  on  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  next  spring.  Ninety-eight  men  and  two 
women  constitute  the  committee.  Some  one  de¬ 
cided  that  as  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  largely 
by  the  women,  some  of  them  had  better  be  on  the 
committee.  But  the  reliable  women  workers  in  the 
city  are  largely  suffragists. 

Th  telephone  buzzes  thus : 

“No,  I  can’t  do  it.  I  am  sorry.  I’d  do  anything 
in  reason  to  oblige  you,  but  I  was  remanded,  on 
October  19,  by  the  men  of  Newark  to  the  home, 
and  I’m  in  it — not  to  be  seduced  from  it  by  any 
civic  work.  I’m  learning  my  place.” 

“No,  I  can't  do  it.  I  am  sorry.  I  had  hoped  to 
take  part  in  it,  but  I’ve  got  to  devote  my  spare  time 
for  the  next  five  years  to  suffrage.  When  that  is 
won,  I’ll  be  able  to  help  in  other  civic  matters.” 

“No,  I  can't  do  it.  I’m  spending  all  my  time,  since 
October  19,  looking  for  a  husband  to  take  me  out  of 
public  life  and  enable  me  to  stay  in  a  home.” 

“What?  Me  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Newark? 
No,  I  can’t  pour  out  my  energy  in  celebration  of 
the  fact  that  Newark  is  a  very  backward  city.” 

“No,  I’ll  do  anything  to  get  Newark  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  saloon,  the  Vice  Trust,  the  bosses, 
and  snobbism,  but  I  can’t  waste  my  time  exploiting 
her  shame  1” 

The  suffragists  as  a  body  are  willing  to  have  a 
parade  of  their  own  during  the  celebration,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  invited,  or  even  allowed,  it  seems,  lest 
they  do  something  “out  of  taste.”  They  are  willing 
to  collect  the  money  and  repeat  the  Washington 
Anthony  Pageant. 

“But  they  might  have  a  woman  in  chains,”  shudder 
the  anti  forces. 

So  the  deadlock  continues. 

Three  Men  Disfranchised 
in  New  Jersey 

THREE  men,  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
charged  with  larceny,  were  fined,  placed  on 
probation  and  ordered  disfranchised  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  by  Judge  Marshall  in  Mercer  Court,  of  that 
city.  The  men  were  Louis  Chapman,  Reginald  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  James  Smith.  The  first  two  were  charged 
with  grand  larceny  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs 
each.  Smith  had  two  charges  of  petit  larceny 
against  him.  He  was  fined  $100  and  costs. 

Bond  Issue  in  Alabama 

T  HAS  been  definitely  decided  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  bond  issue  in  the  state  of  Alabama 
will  be  put  before  the  voters  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  is  believed  the  election  will  be  in  favor  of  it. 

That  there  is  much  dependent  on  the  bond  issue 
cannot  be  denied.  As  is  known,  the  state  is  owing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  teachers, 
old  soldiers,  public  institutions  and  for  the  feeding 
of  prisoners.  The  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000  will  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  these  obligations  and  in  the 
payment  of  old  debts.  Without  the  bond  issue,  the 
state  must  either  defer  the  payment  of  money  due 
the  teachers,  old  soldiers  and  public  institutions,  or 
else  defer  the  cancellation  of  the  outstanding  war¬ 
rants,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  floating  indebtedness. 

The  interest  which  will  be  paid  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  will  be  raised  by  taxation  among  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state. 

The  women  of  Alabama  had  no  share  in  piling 
up  the  indebtedness,  they  are  not  asked  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  way  of  paying  it,  but  they  will  not  be 
exempt  from  the  increased  taxation  which  it  entails. 


Women  Enroll  for  War 

ISS  FRANCES  WHITAKER  BAKER, 
president  of  the  children’s  auxiliary  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Made  in  U.  S.  A. 
League  and  daughter  of  Representative  J.  Thompson 
Baker,  of  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  American 
to  inscribe  her  name  on  the  national  service  register, 
which  has  just  been  opened  by  the  woman’s  section 
of  the  Navy  League.  Miss  Baker,  who  is  a  licensed 
chauffeur,  volunteered  in  that  capacity  in  the  event 
of  war.  She  was  quickly  followed  by  her  sisters, 
the  Misses  Katherine  and  Mary  Baker,  who  also 
volunteered  as  chauffeurs  in  case  of  war. 

The  woman’s  section  of  the  Navy  League  hopes 
to  organize  and  register  a  vast  army  of  volunteer 
workers,  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  the 
women  of  the  belligerent  countries  are  serving  today 
in  any  capacity  in  which  their  country  might  need 
them. 

Women  Workers  in  England  Protest 

WOMEN  munition  workers  of  England  are 
being  sweated,  and  their  patriotism  is  being 
exploited  to  satisfy  employers’  greed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  formal  charges  they  have  just  filed  with 
the  labor  board. 

The  women  usually  are  not  affiliated  with  regular 
trade  unions,  whose  domain  they  have  invaded,  but, 
in  this  case,  their  charges  coincide  with  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  laboring  men.  The  English  working 
women,  like  the  men,  persist  in  their  efforts  to  get 
a  hearing  when  the  life  of  the  nation  is  at  stake, 
they  say,  because,  although  they  declare  themselves 
patriotic  they  cannot  permit  their  patriotism  to  be 
exploited. 

While  the  manufacturers  grow  rich  out  of  govern¬ 
ment  war  contracts,  the  working  women  insist  their 
wages  remain  unincreased  while  the  cost  of  living 
is  constantly  ascending.  The  men  charged  this,  too ; 
and  the  women  add  that  their  employers  are  taking 
advantage  of  their  inexperience  to  “sweat”  them. 

One  advantage  the  women  have  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  boards  were  appointed  to  investigate  conditions 
under  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  work. 
These  boards  have  responded  to  the  cry  for  help, 
and  are,  after  investigation,  bending  the  weight  of 
their  authority  to  the  protests. 

The  complaints  center  largely  in  the  Manchester 
district,  where  thousands  of  women  are  employed, 
and  hundreds  are  being  added  weekly.  It  was  found 
that  many  factories  are  installing  lighter  machinery 
for  the  women,  but  are  not  paying  them  men’s 
wages,  nor  nearly  so  much. 

The  wages  were  found  to  vary  from  a  maximum 
of  about  $5  for  a  forty-eight-hour  week  down  to 
$2.50  for  a  fifty-one-hour  week.  Despite  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  7  cents  an  hour  fixed,  many  concerns 
paid  less. 

The  women  demand  factory  canteens  so  the 
women  night  workers  may  have  a  hot  meal.  A 
demand  is  also  made  for  a  shift  schedule  that  will 
not  permit  a  woman  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
at  a  time. 

Another  protest  was  against  heavy  work  being 
given  to  the  women. 


Automobile  Seats 

At  one  dollar  may  be  reserved  at  1420  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  procession  to  wel¬ 
come  the  women  voters’  envoys,  December  6. 
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The  Suffrage  Referendum 

A  Singular  Privilege  of  American  Women 


IT  has  always  been  a  favorite  assumption  of 
those  who  held  authority,  that  their  powers 
were  derived  from,  or  bestowed  by,  supernatural 
agencies. 

In  ancient  times  the  monarchs  claimed  the  gods 
themselves  as  their  ancestors;  and  consequently 
they  were  often  worshipped  themselves  as  gods. 
Naturally,  therefore,  every  enactment  or  law  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  and  sanctity  of  a  religious  com¬ 
mandment,  and  whoever  rebelled  was  doomed  in 
advance  to  failure,  for  no  mortal  could  hope  to 
successfully  oppose  a  god. 

Blind,  dumb  scquiescence  to  all  suffering  caused 
by  the  governing  powers  was  the  only  course,  and 
resentment  for  wrong  inflicted  was  no  more  felt 
by  the  victim,  than  for  an  act  of  Providence. 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  put  to  death  a  faithful  ser- 
van,  and  the  son  of  the  slain  man  remarked  that 
"his  father’s  life  was  the  king’s,  to  take  or  spare; 
and  that  he  bore  him  no  more  ill-will  than  he 
did  the  immortal  gods,  who  had  taken  his  mother." 

As  the  world  advanced  slowly,  and  more  or  less 
cumbrously,  the  sovereigns  of  the  Christian  era 
did  not  dare  actually  to  claim  divine  descent  for 
themselves,  so  they  devised  the  formula  “by  the 
grace  of  God.”  They  held  their  authority  “by  the 
grace  of  God,”  and  were  accountable  to  him  alone. 
All  land  was  theirs,  and  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

It  was  wicked  and  impious  not  to  obey  your  liege 
lord,  even  if  his  commands  were  evil;  and  as  a 
man  was  acknowledged  the  liege  lord  of  a  woman, 
any  disobedience  on  her  part  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  law  of  God. 


THE  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  time 
in  which  the  states  may  ratify  an  amend¬ 
ment.  Such  a  provision  might  have  been 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  force  the  states  into  a 
ratification,  whereas  it  was  the  desire  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  the  action  of  the  states  should  be 
deliberate  and  free  from  influence.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion,  which  it  did  on  the  21st  of  June,  1788,  nine 
months  after  its  submission  to  the  states.  Rhode 
Island  was  the  last  state  to  ratify,  which  it  did  on 
May  29,  1790,  two  years  and  eight  months  after 
the  submission  of  the  Constituion.  Virginia  was 
the  eleventh  state  to  ratify  the  first  ten  amend¬ 
ments,  thus  securing  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  states.  This  was  one  year  and  eight  months 
after  the  amendments  had  been  proposed.  The 
eleventh  amendment  was  not  ratified  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  states  until  three  years  and  eight 
months  after  it  was  submitted.  This  was  the  long¬ 
est  time  any  amendment  was  pending  before  its 
ratification,  with  the  exception  of  the  Income  Tax 
amendment. 

The  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  constitutional  convention,  nor  by 
either  of  the  state  conventions  called  to  consider 
the  ratification  of  the  Constituion.  When  the 
fourteenth  amendment  was  pending  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Buckalew  tried  to  secure  the  insertion  of 
a  provision  “that  the  amendment  should  be  passed 
upon  by  the  legislature  of  each  state  at  its  first 
session  next  after  its  submission,  and  that  no  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  should  be  reconsidered  or  again 
bi ought  in  question  by  any  subsequent  session,  nor 


By  Jennie  C.  Law  Hardy 

That  a  man  was  not  only  his  wife’s  husband,  but 
her  lord  and  sovereign,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  middle  ages  a  man  who  killed 
his  wife  was  merely  punished  for  manslaughter,  or 
murder  at  the  most ;  but  a  woman  who  killed 
her  husband  was  treated  as  a  regicide,  and  punished 
for  treason,  and  endured  all  the  torture  human 
ingenuity  could  devise. 

When  Shakespeare  said:  “Thy  husband  is  thy 
king,  thy  lord,  thy  governor,”  he  merely  voiced  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  time. 

That  the  old  world  countries,  which  still  cling 
to  the  old  laws  and  customs,  should  also  retain 
them  where  women  are  concerned,  is  logical  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  that  the  United  States,  which 
has  thrown  overboard  all  claims  based  on  birth  or 
divine  right,  should  still  apply  them  to  women,  and 
to  women  alone,  is  illogical. 

In  1776  the  new  nation  stood  so  far  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations  in  its  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  that  its  provisions  seemed  blasphemous 
and  sacriligious  to  the  old  world. 

Yet  today,  where  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  constitution  so  hard  to 
amend,  or  so  rigid  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
And  curiously  enough  the  same  constitution  which 
is  based  on  the  assertion  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  an  assertion  called  impious  by  king 
and  princes,  is  the  most  firmly  entrenched  against 
the  claim  that  women,  too,  shall  be  included  in 
this  declaration. 

The  constitution  is  hedged  around  with  so  many 
safeguards  that  to  adopt  an  amendment  is  a  nearly 
superhuman  effort  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  any  “freak 


shall  any  acceptance  of  the  amendment  be  valid 
if  made  after  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,”  but  this  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Ir  is  therefore,  an  unsettled  question  how  long  a 
time  the  states  have  in  which  to  ratify  an  amend- 
ject? 

The  following  excerpt  is  taken  from  “The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States;  its  history,  applica¬ 
tion  and  construction,”  by  David  K.  Watson,  of  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  bar.  It  was  published  in  1910: 

“A  constitutional  amendment  is  now  pending. 
Thirty-five  states  must  ratify  it  before  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  Suppose  thirty- 
four  states  should  ratify  it  within  a  reasonable  time, 
but  the  thirty-fifth  should  not  do  so  until  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  ten  or  fifteen  years?  Would  this  be  a 
ratification  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution? 
Can  the  doctrine  of  reasonable  time  be  applied  in 
such  a  case?  Who  but  the  state  can  judge  of  what 
wculd  be  a  reasonable  time?  It  is  for  the  state 
to  ratify;  and  cannot  the  state  take  its  own  time 
to  do  it?  What  branch  of  the  government  can  tell 
a  state  when  it  must  ratify  an  amendment,  in  the 
absence  of  any  constitutional  provision  of  the  sub¬ 
ject? 

“The  underlying  principle  seems  to  be  that  where 
the  result  of  a  vote  (on  ratification  in  a  state)  is 
negative,  it  is  the  same  as  though  no  action  had 
been  taken.  If  it  is  affirmative,  it  exhausts  the 
power  under  the  right  to  vote  and  is  final.  Thus 
where  a  vote  has  once  been  taken  with  an  affirma¬ 
tive  result,  the  power  under  the  act  is  exhausted, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  rescinded  by  a  subsequent 
vote;  but  until  affirmative  action  is  taken,  the 
power  to  have  another  vote  is  not  exhausted.” 


amendments”  with  a  two-thirds  majority  required 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  a  three-fourths 
majority  of  all  states,  in  its  favor.  Yet  we  are 
told  we  must  work  state  by  state,  that  we  must 
win  each  individual  state  legislature,  and  then  each 
individual  voter. 

Such  a  demand  was  not  made  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  any  class  of  men,  and  it  is  not  made 
in  any  other  country  today  for  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women. 

In  all  other  countries  it  is  the  governing  body 
alone,  call  it  by  what  name  you  like — Parliament, 
Reichstag,  or  Storthing— that  has  the  power  to 
bestow  the  franchise  on  its  women  citizens. 

Alone  in  the  world  the  so-called  privileged  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  has  to  go  to  the  man  in  the  street  for 
enfranchisement;  it  matters  not  if  he  speaks  her 
language,  or  if  he  knows  who  is  president,  she  has 
to  plead  with  him. 

In  none  of  the  countries  of  the  English-speaking 
world  is  a  two-thirds  majority  in  Parliament  neces¬ 
sary  ;  for  example,  suffrage  won  in  1893  in  the 
Senate  of  New  Zealand  by  a  majority  of  one. 

And  though  there  are  legislatures  in  Australia 
which  passed  it  nearly  unanimously,  it  was  in  no 
instance  necessary. 

The  chosen  representatives  of  the  people  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  people,  and  to  know 
what  conditions  are  today. 

The  very  men  who  framed  the  United  States 
Constitution,  who  dared  in  an  age  of  divine  right 
and  subservience  to  birth,  to  declare  all  men  free 
and  equal,  would,  if  still  living  today,  declare 
against  the  only  divine  right  still  existing,  that  of 
sex  and  male  suffrage. 

Anti-Suffrage  Deputation 
to  Congressman 

ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
led  by  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Thompson,  state  chair- 
k  man  of  the  Delaware  Committee  of  Women 
Opposed  to  Suffrage,  sent  a  deputation  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Thomas  W.  Miller,  of  Delaware,  urging 
him  to  oppose  the  suffrage  amendment  in  Congress. 

The  deputation  secured  very  valuable  publicity, 
Congressman  Miller  stating  to  the  deputation  that 
he  was  unable  to  grant  their  request.  “I  consider 
that  it  should  be  my  duty  as  a  national  legislator,” 
Mr.  Miller  said,  “to  vote  for  an  enabling  resolution 
which  would  place  the  question  of  woman  suffrage 
before  the  several  states  for  their  rejection  or  rati¬ 
fication. 

“A  member  of  Congress,”  Mr.  Miller  said  further, 
“in  addition  to  representing  his  state  or  district 
through  his  voice  or  action  in  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  should,  in  my  opinion,  consider 
it  his  duty  to  act  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  country  at  large. 
When  you  consider  the  fact  that  twelve  states  have 
already  granted  universal  suffrage  to  women  and 
twenty-two  additional  states  have  granted  partial 
suffrage,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  throughout  the 
United  States  the  question  should  be  classed  as  a 
national  issue.  The  question  is  undeniably  a  press¬ 
ing  one  today,  and  the  ice  of  public  opinion  has 
been  broken  through  in  no  uncertain  manner.” 

When  asked  if  a  petition  signed  by  prominent 
men  would  influence  him,  Mr.  Miller  replied,  “The 
only  petition  is  a  vote.” 

The  deputation  took  place  on  November  27  in 
the  rose  room  of  the  Hotel  du  Pont. 


Ratifying  a  Federal  Amendment 

By  Mary  Ritter  Beard 


Five  Kinds  CORBY  CAKE  IS  READY  TO  SERVE  Ef 

Ten  Cents  r.  .  . 

Half  IT  GOES  TO  YOUR  DEALER  FRESH  FROM  OUR  OVENS  THREE  TIMES  DAILY  Lady 

Pound  Rich  and  Dainty,  and  Like  Corby  Bread  —  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  Marble 
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Congressional  Mnton  for  Homan  Suffrage 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr.,  Pa. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Miss  Cornelia  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler,  Col. 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Miss  Anne  Martin.  Nev. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith,  Va. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Stanrod,  Idaho 


Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Harriet  Bain,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Clay  Bartlett,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Cotnam,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Mrs.  John  Dewey,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Ellington,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  Andr6  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Feickert,  N.  J. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  So.  Car. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Garber,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy.  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ada  L.  James,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  William  Bross  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson,  Ind. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hutcheson  Page,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Margaret  Roberts,  Idaho 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marian  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Miss  Bird  Wilson,  Nev. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


The  Opportunity  Of  the  Coming  Congress 


The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representa¬ 
tives  oj  the  United  States  oj  America  in  Congress  Assem¬ 
bled  (two-thirds  oj  each  House  concurring  therein), 
That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as 
part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE. — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
bv  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony 
in  1875. 

First  Introduced 

Into  Congress,  January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A. 
Sargent,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee, 

In  the  Senate, 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House, 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate, 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34. 
Absent  26  (of  whom  4  were  announced 
as  for,  and  2  against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing 
by  11  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House, 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204 
failing  by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote. 


“r  |  ''HE  opportunity  for  the  suffrage  movement 
1  in  the  present  Congress  is  wonderful,”  Con¬ 
gressman  London,  of  New  York,  said 
recently. 

Suffragists  have  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
opportunity  and  to  grasp  it. 

The  situation,  indeed,  is  created  for  success. 

A  single  party  controls  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  presidential  office.  Its  responsibility  for 
legislation  is  undivided. 

This  administration  is  facing  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  in  which  nearly  four  million  enfranchised 
women  will  take  part. 

These  women  live  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  a  belief  in  the  right  of  women  to  control  their 
own  political  affairs  is  as  natural  as  breathing. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  great  demand  upon 
Congress,  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  for 
action  upon  suffrage. 

In  the  face  of  this  demand,  it  is  impossible  for 
Congress  to  have  no  record  at  all  on  the  suffrage 
issue;  and  a  bad  record  means  the  alienation  of 
many  women  voters  who  will  put  the  question  of 
the  right  of  women  to  political  freedom  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  trivial  and  artificial  differences 
that  divide  the  political  parties. 

It  is  a  losing  game  to  oppose  the  submission  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  states.  To  permit 
its  submission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  an  act 
ot  common  fairness,  and  puts  no  one  on  record. 

Congress  does  not  enfranchise  women.  It  only 
refers  to  the  states  an  amendment  proposing  their 
enfranchisement.  Under  tha  constitution  the 
states  have  the  right  to  accept  the  amendment  or 
reject  it.  Considering  the  overwhelming  demand 
for  woman  suffrage  throughout  the  entire  nation, 
and  its  importance  as  a  moral  issue,  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  states 
for  consideration,  whether  the  Congressmen  believe 
in  woman  suffrage  or  not. 

If  the  present  administration  were  entrenched  in 
public  favor  and  their  popularity  steadily  on  the 
increase,  they  could  afford  to  neglect  one  issue  on 
which  they  were  espousing  the  unpopular  side. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  losing  its  hold  on  public  good  will  ever 
since  1913.  Its  majority  in  the  House  was  reduced 
in  1914  from  161  to  33.  In  the  Senate  it  has  the 
small  majority  of  16.  The  elections  of  1915 
showed  an  increase  in  Republican  strength  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  most  notably  of  all  ,in  New 
Jersey,  the  President’s  own  state.  The  Democratic 
Party  cannot  afford  to  offend  any  large  section  of 
the  electorate  at  the  present  time. 


While  the  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
ebbing,  the  strength  of  the  suffrage  movement  is 
gaining  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  woman’s  vote 
in  the  west  is  solidifying  in  favor  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  In  the  east  the  state  cam¬ 
paigns  brought  out  a  tremendous  vote  for  suffrage; 
and  while  suffrage  did  not  carry  in  any  of  these 
states,  it  showed  a  strength  of  organization  which 
could  give  any  Congressman  a  hard  fight  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  The  suffrage  forces  are  active,  aggressive 
and  intelligent,  and  in  the  national  field  would  be 
very  powerful. 

It  is  a  great  asset  of  the  suffrage  movement, 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  joyous  and  good-tempered 
movement.  It  has  no  affiliations  with  any  party 
and  cherishes  no  grudge  against  any  party.  Suffra¬ 
gists  will  give  any  party  in  the  country  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  win  a  noble  record  on  the  issue  of 
woman’s  enfranchisement,  and  will  cherish  a  warm 
and  ungrudging  gratitude  for  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  place  the  national  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  state  legislatures. 

In  opposing  woman  suffrage  there  is  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  Women  are  facing  the 
coming  Congress  with  the  clear  hope  of  seeing 
Susan  B.  Anthony’s  amendment  referred  to  the 
state  legislatures  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

A  New  Friend 

THE  New  York  Times,  that  bulwark  of  suf¬ 
frage  opposition,  is  turning  an  anxious  eye 
upon  Washington,  and  is  beginning  to  urge 
women,  as  a  friend,  not  to  press  their  cause  in 
Congress. 

Last  summer  the  Times  appealed  to  us  to  be 
“merciful”  and  "patriotic,”  and  not  interfere  with 
the  course  of  federal  business  when  Congress  is  con¬ 
sidering  great  questions  "touching  the  interests  of 
the  women  as  well  as  of  the  men !  ” 

On  November  28  the  appeal  takes  on  a  reproving 
tone.  “From  the  first  there  has  been  something 
unreal,  theatrical,  impetuous,  extravagant  about 
this  amendment  ‘crusade.’”  Then  the  editorial 
heart  softens.  “The  most  sagacious,  the  great 
majority,  of  the  suffragists,  do  not  depend  on  Wash¬ 
ington;  a  few  may  have  turned  thither  in  pique  or 
too  quick  disappointment  after  election  day ;  but 
the  mass  of  them,  undiscouraged,  and  proud  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  electorate,  are  content  to 
keep  pegging  away  in  the  states.  There,  and  only 
there,  ar.e  their  field  and  opportunity.” 

It  is  a  terrible  fate — one  which  I  am  sure  no 
suffragist  really  deserves — -to  fall  under  the  approval 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Women  who  have  allowed  their  suffrage  activities 
to  be  bounded  entirely  by  the  local  field  may  well 
take  alarm  at  finding  themselves  the  object  of  the 
Times’  benevolent  praise. 
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From  Boston  to  New  York 


The  Women  Voters’  Envoys  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 


BOSTON  gave  a  rousing  welcome  to  Sara  Bard 
Field,  the  messenger  of  the  enfranchised 
women  of  the  West,  who  is  carrying  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  demand  of  women  voters  for  the  political 
freedom  of  women  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Field,  with  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Marie 
Kindberg  and  Miss  Ingeborg  Kindstedt,  preceded 
by  a  large  band  and  accompanied  by  a  brave  escort 
of  Massachusetts  women,  marched  to  the  state  Capi¬ 
tol. 

“Great  throngs  gathered  in  front  of  the  Capitol,-’ 
Mrs.  Field  writes,  “and  went  with  us  into  the  ro¬ 
tunda  where  we  met  Governor  Walsh. 

“While  the  Governor  didn’t  sign  the  petition,  he 
offered  to  give  us  a  letter  of  endorsement  to  the 
movement,  commending  the  envoys  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  nation. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  upon  the  women  present.  One  woman  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  said  to  me,  ‘This  is  the  first  time 
Boston  women  have  come  out  in  great  numbers  for 
the  federal  amendment;  I  believe  this  morning  marks 
a  new  era  in  suffrage,  as  far  as  Boston  women  are 
concerned.’ 

“After  we  left  Governor  Walsh,  we  proceded  at 
once  to  the  Municipal  Building,  where  we  were 
received  by  the  representative  of  the  Mayor.  Here 
again  crowds  pressed  into  the  Executive  Chamber  to 
hear  more  of  this  national  movement  for  suffrage. 
The  Mayor’s  representative  and  Councilman  George 
Coleman  headed  a  page  of  the  petition  with  their 
signatures.” 

N  PROVIDENCE,  Rhode  Island,  Governor 
Beeckman  had,  himself,  issued  invitations  for  the 
reception  to  the  envoys.  Mrs.  Agnes  Jenks,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Association,  had 
charge  of  the  day’s  arrangements,  which  were  simple 
and  very  effective.  The  reception  at  the  Capitol  was 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  people,  who  listened 
earnestly  to  the  Governor’s  warm  words  approving 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Con¬ 
gressman  O’Shaunessy  reaffirmed  his  readiness  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  work  for  it  faithfully. 

At  Providence,  the  little  car,  which  now  registered 
nearly  5,000  miles  of  hard  travel,  was  put  on  the 
boat  and  with  its  occupants  brought  to  New  York 
City. 

IFTH  AVENUE  “rubbed  its  eyes,”  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  Sun,  when  the 
weatherbeaten  automobile,  bearing  the  slogan, 
“On  to  Congress !”  followed  by  a  hundred  other  cars, 
blazed  a  path  of  purple  and  gold  down  the  great 
thoroughfare. 

"I  thought  the  suffragists  were  dead  and  buried,” 


said  the  driver  of  a  sight-seeing  car  to  the  man 
behind  him,  “and  here  they  are  again!” 

The  long  line  of  automobiles  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  gold  and  white  chrysanthemums,  tied 
with  purple  ribbons ;  golden  balloons  floated  from  the 
cars. 

In  the  first  two  automobiles  were  the  wives  of  the 
city  officials  as  the  guard  of  honor — Mrs.  Robert 
Adamson,  Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bruere,  Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  and  Mrs.  George 
McAneny. 

After  them,  with  Miss  Kindstedt  at  the  wheel, 
came  the  cross-country  car,  grimy  and  battered  and 
laden  with  luggage.  Across  the  front  were  the 
words,  “On  to  Congress!” — and  covering  the  back 
was  a  big  travel-worn  banner  which  said,  “We  de¬ 
mand  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  enfranchising  women.” 

The  long  file  of  cars  lined  up  at  Sherry’s,  where 
a  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  ball  room,  courte¬ 
ously  loaned  by  the  management  for  the  great  oc¬ 
casion.  The  room  was  packed  before  the  speaking 
began. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Woman  Voters’  Convention  at  the  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  Exposition  last  September — the  convention 
•which  elected  Mrs.  Field  and  Miss  Jolliffe  to  carry 
its  message  to  Congress — now  welcomed  them  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting  in  her  own  state  of  New 
York. 

E  MEET  in  New  York,”  Mrs.  Belmont 
said,  “the  home  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  the  state  that 
has  been  described  as  the  battleground  for  the  rights 
of  women. 

“We  are  reminded  that  the  first  woman’s  rights 
convention  ever  held  in  the  world  was  called  in 
this  state  in  the  town  of  Seneca  Falls  in  1848.  And 
we  have  also  in  mind  its  action  on  November  2  when 
it  blocked  the  law  of  evolution  by  defeating  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment. 

“Here  it  was  that  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
other  associates  sowed  the  seeds  for  a  united  woman¬ 
hood  in  those  pioneer  days. 

"Their  efforts  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  task  assumed  by  that  splendid  group  of 
woman  voters  in  the  West  who  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  use  the  great  power  at  their  command  to 
open  the  door  of  political  liberty  to  all  the  women 
of  America. 

“It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in  San 
Francisco  in  September  where  I  had  the  honor  to 
act  as  chairman  of  the  first  woman’s  political  con¬ 
vention  in  the  world’s  history.  And  it  was  the  most 
thrilling  experience  of  my  life  to  participate  in  the 


exercises  held  in  the  beautiful  Court  of  Abundance 
on  the  Exposition  grounds,  when  a  vast  multitude 
of  people  assembled  to  bid  God-speed  to  the  envoys 
bound  for  Washington  whom  we  have  met  here  to¬ 
day  to  welcome  and  congratulate.  .  .  . 

“I  wish  every  person  here  could  have  attended  that 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  and  effective  gatherings  ever  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

“I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  speeches  made 
by  those  great  women !  (And  I  am  convinced  they 
are  all  great  women  in  the  West!) 

“They  know  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  They 
understand  the  value  of  the  ballot  in  securing  re¬ 
forms.  They  are  convinced  that  what  has  proved 
a  good  thing  for  them  will  be  equally  beneficial 
to  us.  They  have  faith  in  womanhood,  though  men 
tell  us  to  the  contrary.  They  believe  in  cooperation. 
They  hold  steadfastly  to  the  principles  of  a  broader 
democracy.  And  they  have  made  definite  plans  for 
a  vigorous  campaign  that  will  never  cease  until  all 
the  women  of  this  country  are  free.  A  set  of  reso¬ 
lutions  was  drawn  up,  and  the  federal  amendment 
for  woman  suffrage  unanimously  endorsed  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

“It  is  this  resolution  and  a  monster  petition  that 
our  envoys  have  brought  with  them  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  are  carrying  on  to  the  President 
and  Congress — the  Chief  Executive  and  that 
honorable  body  said  to  ‘represent  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.’ 

“Suffrage  petitions  have  been  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  time  immemorial,  but  none  that  was 
backed  by  the  strength  of  four  million  votes. 

“And  so  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice.  Surely 
these  important  documents  will  not  be  treated  as 
merely  ‘a  scrap  of  paper,’  as  on  former  occasions. 
We  hope  they  will  convince  our  so-called  ‘repre¬ 
sentatives’  that,  like  the  fighting  nations  of  Europe, 
we  intend  to  continue  the  struggle  as  long  as  they 
compel  us  to  do  so.  And  that  we  are  determined 
to  give  no  quarter  until  we,  too,  have  secured  ‘a 
place  in  the  sun.’ 

“To  you  envoys,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  the  name 
of  the  Congressional  Union,  I  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  noble  service  to  the  suffrage  cause  in 
bringing  this  message  to  us  from  the  voting  women 
of  America;  those  staunch  allies  who  have  rallied 
to  the  support  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment, 
and  who  have  adopted  her  familiar  slogan:  ‘I  know 
only  woman  and  her  disfranchised.’ 

“In  receiving  this  glorious  message  which  you 
have  brought,  we  are  encouraged  to  pin  our  faith 
to  another  famous  declaration  of  our  revered  leader, 
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First  National  Convention 


WHEN  the  envoys  from  the  women  voters 
of  the  west  reach  Washington  at  noon  on 
December  6,  the  opening  day  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  they  will  be  given  a  welcome  that 
should  convince  the  western  women  that  those  of 
the  east  appreciate  the  new  help  that  is  coming  to 
them,  and  are  inspired  by  it  to  double  their  efforts 
to  win  enfranchisement  quickly. 

Two  thousand  women,  including  those  who  have 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  guests 
and  delegates  to  the  first  national  convention  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  will  meet  the  envoys  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  at  Stanton  Square,  Fourth 
Street  and  Maryland  Avenue.  There  they  will  form 
in  dramatic  procession,  and  escort  the  envoys  to  the 
capitol  steps,  where  committees  of  both  houses, 
headed  by  Senator  Sutherland  and  Representative 
Mondell,  will  receive  them.  Then  on  to  the  White 
House  to  the  President’s  reception  in  the  east  room. 

MRS.  MARY  AUSTIN,  who  has  just  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  staged  the  Pageant  of  Fire  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  come  to  Washington  to  arrange 
the  dramatic  effects  of  the  procession.  The  note  of 
triumph  will  be  clearly  struck,  for  the  coming  of 
aid  from  the  women  voters  is  but  the  beginning  of 
women’s  great  and  lasting  triumph.  There  will  be 
many  flying  banners  of  the  Union’s  colors,  and  there 
will  be  much  music.  Always  music  will  announce 
the  approach  of  the  rejoicing  women,  for  leading 
the  procession  there  are  to  be  two  bands  playing 
alternately. 

First  in  the  actual  line  will  come  twelve  young 
girls,  wearing  the  purple,  white  and  gold  of  the 
Union. 

They  will  walk  holding  hands  across  the  road  and 
striking  the  first  note  of  gay  color.  Immediately 
behind  them  will  come  Mrs.  John  Jay  White  on 
horseback  as  marshal  of  a  cavalry  section,  always 
the  most  striking  feature  of  a  parade.  Twelve 
riders  will  follow  her,  acting  as  escort  to  the  motor 
of  the  officers  of  the  Union.  Immediately  behind 
that  will  come  twelve  more  riders,  carrying  yellow 
banners  emblazoned  with  purple  victory  wreaths 
and  representing  the  twelve  states  in  which  women 
already  have  won  victory.  This  cavalry  brigade  is 
escort  for  the  motor  of  the  envoys — the  same  motor 
which  has  carried  them  through  desert  and  moun¬ 
tain  regions,  from  coast  to  coast.  It  will  be  driven 
by  Miss  Kindberg  and  Miss  Kindstedt,  its  owners 
and  donators,  who  have  contributed  richly,  beyond 
our  praise,  to  the  success  of  this  trip  of  the  envoys. 

Just  here  the  women’s  Liberty  Bell,  of  which  Mrs. 
Catharine  Wentworth  Ruschenberger  is  national 
custodian,  will  appear  on  its  gaily  decorated  truck. 
This  picturesque  bell,  which  has  played  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  part  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign,  has  just 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Ruschenberger 
has  generously  permitted  it  to  come  again  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  it  was  here  that  it  started  on  its  career. 
It  will  join  the  envoys  at  Philadelphia  and  go  with 
them  to  Wilmington  and  Baltimore.  After  the 
procession  the  bell  will  be  taken  to  the  convention 
headquarters  of  the  Union,  the  “Little  White 
House,”  on  Madison  Place,  and  be  hung  in  the 
charming  old  bowed  doorway.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Unionists  that  it  may  stay  there  until  a  sort  of 
test  tap  may  be  given  it  when  the  amendment 
goes  through  Congress.  Rung  it  never  can  be  until 
all  American  women  are  free. 

After  this  in  the  line  of  march  will  come  the 
three  hundred  distinguished  guests  who  are  to 
attend  the  President’s  reception.  Thirty-seven  of 
these  guests  will  march  in  advance  of  the  others, 
each  bearing  a  blue  banner  with  a  single  white  star 
standing  for  an  unenfranchised  state.  After  these 
states,  which  follow  the  women  voters  in  half 
humble,  half  hopeful  fashion,  will  come  the  motor 
section  of  gaily  decorated  cars.  To  complete  the 


line  with  a  “thrilling  note”  there  is  to  be  another 
band  of  cavalry,  and  then  the  final  band  to  let  an 
echo  linger  as  the  women  march  on  toward  the 
Capitol. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  moments,  as  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin  has  planned  the  parade,  will  be  the  mounting  of 
the  Capitol  steps.  A  double  line  will  form  upon 
either  side,  and  between  them  will  be  carried  the 
petition  rolled  on  huge  spools.  As  they  go  up  the 
steps  this  will  be  unrolled,  and  displayed  in  its 
full  length  and  glory. 


Miss  Frances  Jolliffe 


Messenger  of  Women  Voters  to  Congress 

IT  is  here  on  the  Capitol  steps  that  the  envoys 
are  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  from  the 
floor  of  the  House.  One  envoy  will  address  her 
appeal  to  Mr.  Mondell,  the  other  to  Senator  Suther¬ 
land,  asking  each  of  them  to  introduce  the  neces¬ 
sary  petition  in  his  House. 

The  idea  of  this  innovation  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  precedents  have  been  searched 
out,  and  found  to  be  so  many  that  there  is  really 


high  hope  that  the  appeal  may  be  granted.  The 
first  person,  not  a  member,  to  speak  from  the  floor 
was  the  counsel  for  a  contested  election  between 
Jackson  and  Wayne.  There  have  been  since  then 
various  speeches  by  counsel  in  cases  of  contested 
elections,  contempt  of  House  by  reporters,  or  im¬ 
peachment  proceedings.  At  the  memorial  services 
for  Lincoln  and  for  Garfield  the  orators  addressed 
the  Houses  from  the  floor.  But  these  are  less  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  women  envoys  than  the  cases  of  Kos¬ 
suth,  who  was  invited  to  speak  because  of  his  re¬ 
nowned  services  for  liberty,  or  Parnell,  who 
addressed  the  House  on  the  Irish  question.  There 
has  been  no  outsider  speaking  on  the  floor  in 
Speaker  Clark’s  term  of  office,  but  there  seems  no 
real  reason  why  permission  should  not  be  given  the 
women  who  have  traveled  so  far  to  give  greater 
weight  to  what  the  voice  of  enfranchised  women  i< 
demanding — justice  for  all  women. 

The  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  have  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  response  to  a  petition  introduce  a  resolution 
asking  the  House  to  give  its  unanimous  consent 
to  hearing  “the  distinguished  visitor.”  This  is  the 
method  that  will  be  employed  by  the  envoys.  If 
they  are  heard,  the  occasion  promises  to  stir  the 
minds  and  imaginations  of  the  Congressmen  as 
nothing  else  has,  and  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  nation. 

AFTER  this  stirring  day  there  is  to  be  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell.  The  executive  committee  will  meet 
L  in  the  evening,  but  during  the  next  day  there 
is  no  planned  event  until  the  reception  by  Mrs.  O. 
H.  P.  Belmont  in  the  Little  White  House,  where 
she  will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson,  daughter  of  President  Wilson.  Miss  Kate 
Gordon,  of  New  Orleans,  has  also  consented  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers  and  Miss  Helen  Todd,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  will  be  the  other.  There  will  be  music  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  all  members  and 
friends  of  the  Congressional  Union  are  invited. 

On  December  8,  9  and  10  there  will  be  business 
sessions  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters  at  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m. ;  and  on 
December  11  there  will  be  a  final  session  at  2 
o’clock.  A  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening;  the  officers 
of  the  state  branches  will  meet  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing;  the  “Suffragist”  chairmen  on  Friday  evening,  at 
8  o’clock. 

On  Saturday  evening,  after  the  days  of  busi¬ 
ness  meetings,  the  dinner  to  be  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright  in  the  Little 
White  House  will  come  as  a  relaxation  and  relief. 
Miss  Zona  Gale  is  to  be  toastmistress,  which  means 
there  will  be  much  entertaining  wit  and  gaiety.  Mrs. 
Glendower  Evans,  of  Massachusetts;  Miss  Janet 
Richard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Alice  Duer 
Miller,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of 
Missouri,  will  be  the  other  speakers. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  only  day  in  Washington 
when  a  large  hall  is  available  for  a  public  meeting, 
there  will  be  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Belasco  Theater. 
At  this  time  the  envoys  will  tell  for  the  first  time 
publicly  of  their  trip  across  the  country  and  of 
the  message  that  they  bring  out  of  the  west.  The 
other  speakers  will  be  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  Senator  George  Sutherland,  and 
Representative  Frank  W.  Mondell.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  is  to  be  Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherd- 
ron,  of  Utah,  who  was  chosen  to  cast  the  electoral 
vote  of  Utah  in  the  presidential  election  of  1908. 
She  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Convention  of  Woman 
Voters  at  the  Panama-Pacfic  Exposition  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  will  fittingly  greet  the  envoys  on  their 
arrival  at  the  capital. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  is  arranging  a  reception 
to  the  delegates  and  friends  of  the  Union  at  con¬ 
vention  headquarters  on  Sunday  evening. 
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of  the  Congressional  Union 


A  Room  in  Cameron  House,  Convention  Headquarters,  on  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square, 
between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  H  Street. 


MONDAY  evening,  De¬ 
cember  13,  will  see  the 
performance  of  the 
great  pageant  of  suffrage  his¬ 
tory  as  that  is  mirrored  in  the 
life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

The  pageant,  written  and 
ftaged  by  Miss  Hazel  Mac- 
fCaye,  is  in  ten  scenes,  cover¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Miss  Anthony 
from  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  she  began  her  long  ca¬ 
reer  as  the  champion  of  women 
by  sheltering  a  homeless  negro 
woman  who  was  a  fugitive 
(lave,  to  her  eightieth,  when 
Ijer  birthday  was  celebrated 
yith  affectionate  ceremony  in 
the  very  building,  now  the  Be- 
lasco  Theater  in  which  the  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  pageant  are 
taking  place. 

One  of  the  early  scenes 
shows  Miss  Anthony’s  acci¬ 
dental  meeting  with  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Cady  Stanton,  a  meeting 
destined  to  turn  Miss  An¬ 
thony’s  energies  definitely  in 
the  direction  where  her  great 
work  was  to  lie.  Later  scenes 
show  her  embarked  upon  her 
career  of  striving  for  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women.  One 
of  the  most  stirring  of  these  is  the  famous  “mob- 
convention”  scene,  which  shows  the  disgraceful 
treatment  given  this  brave  pioneer  by  an  audience 
of  New  York  hoodlums,  before  the  Civil  War. 
Hooted  at  and  pelted  with  unsavory  missiles,  she 
yet  stands  undaunted  before  the  furious  throng, 
after  her  companions  have  fled  from  the  platform. 

Martial  music  ushers  in  another  scene  when  the 
soldiers  and  citizens  rejoice  together  over  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  that  enfranchises 
the  negro.  Silently  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Stanton 
stand  by,  watching  the  shouting  throng,  their  atti¬ 
tudes  expressive  of  their  sorrow  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  women  who  gave  so  freely  of  their 
best  that  the  black  man  might  be  free  are  them¬ 


selves  left  in  political  slavery : 

Another  most  thrilling  scene  shows  the  growth 
of  militancy  in  Miss  Anthony’s  feeling  and  methods, 
when,  having  been  refused  permission  to  read  the 
Women’s  Declaration  of  Independence  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  in  1876,  she  quietly  marches  to 
the  platform  and  presents  the  Women’s  Declara¬ 
tion  to  the  chairman. 

The  spirit  of  the  pageant  culminates  in  the 
courtroom  scene,  when  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  on 
trial  for  casting  her  vote,  which  she  did  on  the 
ground  that  the  fifteenth  amendment  protected 
all  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  She  is 
found  guilty  and  fined  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
dignity  and  determination  with  which  she  refuses 


to  pay  this  unjust  fine  make 
this  scene  eloquent  with  pro¬ 
test  against  the  political  wrongs 
of  women. 

No  curtain  is  to  be  used  in 
the  pageant.  The  changes  of 
scene  are  to  be  veiled  by 
changing  lights,  which  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  unique  and 
beautiful  features  of  the 
pageant.  Miss  MacKaye,  with 
Mrs.  Randolph  Keith  Forrest 
and  Mrs.  Caro  G.  Moore,  has 
spent  much  time  studying  the 
costumes  of  the  period  repre¬ 
sented,  so  that  they  may  all  be 
historically  correct.  Parasol 
frames,  of  shapes  unknown  to¬ 
day,  have  been  made  to  order, 
and  will  be  covered  at  the  cos¬ 
tume  headquarters.  Several 
dozen  pairs  of  lace  mitts  are 
to  be  made. 

Four  hundred  persons  will 
take  part  in  this  interesting  and 
vivid  presentation  of  bygone 
times.  Mrs.  Florence  Hays 
Hanson,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  is  a  woman 
of  Miss  Anthony’s  own  type. 
She  looks  the  part  without 
any  make-up,  and  during  re¬ 
hearsals  her  fellow-actors 
have  been  moved  by  her  sympathetic  rendering  of 
Miss  Anthony’s  words.  Among  the  other  principal 
participants  are  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stanley,  who  plays 
the  part  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton ;  Miss  Catherine 
Reynolds  McCormick,  as  Lucretia  Mott;  James  R. 
Daly,  as  Wendell  Phillips;  Mrs.  Margaret  Hopkins 
Worrell,  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer;  Howard  Treat, 
Daniel  Anthony;  Mrs.  Ruth  Pierson,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Anthony;  Miss  Leanora  de  Grange,  Hannah 
Anthony;  Miss  Marguerite  Pierson,  Mary  Anthony ; 
Prof.  E.  C.  Townsend,  the  Quaker  elder;  J.  B. 
Peat,  Judge  Hunt;  Bennett  Mead,  clerk  of  the 
court;  Frederick  M.  Kerby,  Richard  Henry  Lee; 
Harry  Meyer,  a  country  boy,  and  Watson  Ahlen- 
feld,  Farmer  Marsh. 


Suffrage  First 


New  Members  of  the 

Advisory  Council 

MISS  MARY  A  BURNHAM  of  Philadelphia, 
vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Equal 
Franchise  Society,  and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  League  for  Good  Government,  has 
recently  joined  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union.  Miss  Burnham  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  in  her 
state. 

Other  women  who  have  recently  widened  and 
strengthened  the  representative  character  of  the 
Advisory  Council  are  Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner 
of  San  Francisco,  formerly  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Civic  League;  Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas 
of  Charleston,  who  is  president  of  the  Charleston 
Century  Club,  president  of  the  Charleston  Tuesday 
Club,  and  vice-president  of  the  Charleston  Suffrage 
League;  Dr.  Marian  Walker  Williams  of  Phoenix. 
Arizona;  Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  wife  of  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  New  York 
City;  and  Miss  Maud  Younger,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  is  prominently  connected  with  the  national 
labor  movement. 


MISS  ALICE  PAUL,”  says  the  New  York 
Times  (November  30),  “chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  which  at  the  last 
election  opposed  all  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  House,  whether  suffragists  or  not,  on  the  theory 
that  the  party  in  power  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  the  woman  suffrage  constitutional 
amendment,  defends  that  course  in  a  statement 
from  which  it  is  enough  to  quote  this  curious 
opinion : 

“  ‘We  believe  that  there  is  at  present  before  the 
country  no  more  important  issue  than  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women.’ 

“This  just  as  Congress  is  about  to  meet,  and  the 
vital  matter  of  national  preparedness,  grave  inter¬ 
national  questions,  inescapable  questions  of  revenue 
and  commerce  are  to  be  discussed;  when  abroad 
and  at  home  the  thought  and  energy  of  Americans 
are  engaged  by  problems  of  prime  necessity  to 
national  well-being  and  self-preservation. 

“The  sense  of  proportion  of  the  federal  suffragists 
is  all  askew.  They  injure  their  cause  by  seeking  to 
foinst  upon  Congress  and  the  country  a  change 
now  and  for  long  impossible  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
amendment.  They  injure  woman  suffrage,  even  in 
the  several  states  where  it  is  properly  to  be  granted 
or  withheld,  by  vociferation  about  a  subject  which 


in  the  press  of  ineluctable  duties  springing  from 
the  war  is  for  the  moment  secondary,  and  even 
negligible.  .  .  .” 

The  Times  really  does  put  its  finger  on  a  vital 
point. 

The  essence  of  the  situation  today  is  that  women 
believe  there  is  no  more  important  issue  before 
the  country  than  the  enfranchisement  of  their  sex. 
They  believe  that  no  other  questions  should  be 
dealt  with  by  Congress  until  women  are  justly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Congress  and  can  help  to  solve  these 
questions. 

They  believe  that  the  more  important  the  question 
is,  the  more  urgent  it  is  that  women  should  be 
enfranchised,  lest  these  problems  be  solved  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  meet  their  approval  or 
affects  their  deepest  interests  adversely. 

Believing  this,  they  regard  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  as  the  first  duty  of  the  incoming  Con¬ 
gress;  and  when  its  history  is  over  they  will  judge 
its  usefulness  to  the  nation  primarily  by  its  record 
on  the  suffrage  question. 

That  is  a  basic  fact  of  the  suffrage  movement, 
and  one  which  every  citizen,  interested  in  seeing 
the  problems  of  the  nation  expeditiously  solved 
must,  if  he  has  a  sense  for  fact  at  all,  take  seriously 
into  account. 
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Suffrage  Deputations  to 


WHEN  asked  by  a  deputation  of  the  women 
of  Waco,  Texas,  whether  or  not  he  believes 
in  woman  suffrage,  Mr.  Henry,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  said  he  preferred  not  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  for  his  office  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee  placed  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  had  to  be  careful  not  to  express  his 
opinions  as  an  individual. 

“I  am  a  trustee  for  the  Democratic  Party,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Rules  Committee,”  Mr.  Henry  said, 
“and  sometimes  I  might  say  things  in  my  individual 
capacity  that  I  should  not  say  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  .  .  .  You  ladies  can  understand  that  I 
might  express  myself  as  an  individual  in  a  way 
that  might  not  meet  the  approval  of  my  party;  and 
they  might  call  a  caucus  and  say  to  me,  ‘You  are 
the  agent  and  representative  of  your  party,  and  as 
such  you  have  no  right  to  bring  this  matter  up  while 
you  are  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.’ 

“And  again,  the  President  might  call  me  to  a 
conference  and  inquire  into  my  remarks — and  as  a 
party  leader  I  might  find  that  I  might  have  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  him  temporarily  on  this  question.  As 
an  individual,  therefore,  I  would  rather  not  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  amendment  from  any  stand¬ 
point.  .  .  . 

“It  is  true  that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  power  connected 
with  the  office — a  vast  amount,  as  head  of  that  com¬ 
mittee;  more  sometimes  than  I  have  cared  for.  I 
have  sometimes  wished  that  I  had  someone  to  decide 
for  me.  But  ...  I  have  never  avoided  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  any  public  question  nor  evaded  any  official 
responsibility.  .  .  . 

“For  forty  years  your  organization  has  gone  to 
Congress  and  asked  that  the  matter  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  it  came  up  at  the  last  Congress.  It  so 
happened  that  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  had  the  privilege  of  casting  a  deciding  vote 
in  that  committee — (it  being  four  “for”  and  four 
“against”) — in  favor  of  taking  the  matter  of  the 
amendment  to  the  House  and  allowing  full  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration 
and  discussion.  That  was  the  first  vote  you  ever 
had  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  was  glad  to  do  that  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  question. 


"You  will  recall  that  your  amendment  fell  a  little 
short  of  the  majority  in  the  House.  You  will  recall 
that  at  that  time  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  question 
and  voted  on  it — voted  against  it.  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I  might  always 
be  that  way.  I  am  always  ready  to  study  a  question 
and  there  are  always  conversions. 

I  would  not  care  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
other  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  I  voted  for 
the  income  tax  amendment ;  and  my  friends  were 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  carried  the  vote  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators. 

“We  have  now  two  other  important  amendments 
pending  before  the  American  people;  one  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  and  the  other  the  amendment 
providing  for  national  prohibition.  By  the  way,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Webb,  of  North  Carolina,  voted  for 
national  prohibition  but  against  suffrage.  I  do  not 
see  how  a  man  can  vote  for  one  of  these  amendments 
and  against  the  other. 

“I  have  never  known  the  women  of  the  country  to 
take  hold  of  any  question  where  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  were  right  on  it,  and  I  commend  you  for 
the  interest  and  the  efforts  that  you  are  displaying 
in  this  cause.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  them.  I  wish  I  could,  on  all  questions;  but 
of  course  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
right,  perhaps,  it  would  do  to  submit  this  question  to 
the  states — that  is,  as  a  matter  of  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  under  the  Constitution;  but  as  a  matter  of 
policy  it  might  not  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  There 
are  a  great  many  matters  that  are  right  theoretically 
that  as  matters  of  policy  I  would  not  commend. 

“You  might  submit  this  question  and  there  might 
be  proposed  any  number  of  other  amendments.” 
(Mrs.  Thompson  stated  that  all  suffrage  parties 
had  centered  on  this  one  amendment.)  “I  do  not 
mean  on  suffrage,”  Mr.  Henry  went  on.  “I  mean 
amendments  of  all  kinds.” 

Apart  from  the  “mights”  and  “mays”  of  Mr. 
Henry’s  speech,  his  description  of  the  function  of 
the  Rules  Committee  as  an  agency  for  controlling 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  policy  decided  upon 
by  the  party  as  a  whole,  interested  Mr.  Henry’s 
hearers  greatly. 

The  speeches  made  to  Mr.  Henry  were  extremely 
clear,  pointed  and  able.  Mrs.  Edward  Rotan,  pre¬ 
siding  officer,  introduced  Mrs.  Arch  Gamel,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  who 
spoke  on  the  southern  woman’s  need  of  the  ballot; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Godshaw,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  whose  subject  was  the  “Political 
Duties  of  Mothers,”  and  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  discussed  the  terms  of  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment. 

“Women,  believing  in  states’  rights  out  of  senti¬ 
ment,”  Mrs.  Gamel  said,  “have  worked  state  by 
state;  but  the  hard  fight  in  the  Texas  legislature 
has  shown  the  women  of  Texas  that  the  difficulties 
of  state  work  are  almost  insurmountable.  .  .  . 
Southern  women  have  turned  to  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  surest  and  best  means  of  obtaining  suf¬ 
frage  quickly.  .  .  . 

“The  states  ratified  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
amendments  proposing  the  income  tax  and  the  direct 
election  of  Senators,  and  there  was  the  same  howl 
in  Congress  about  states’  rights  before  these  two 
amendments  were  passed.  .  .  . 

“As  southern  women,  believing  that  questions  con¬ 
cerning  women  and  children  are  national  questions, 
we  urge  you  to  work  and  vote  in  the  Sixty-fourth 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 

“We  know,  Mr.  Henry,  that  you  are  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  ;  we  are  proud  to  claim  you  for  our  Repre¬ 
sentative,  and  we  believe  that  when  you  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  women  of  your  district  wish  suffrage 
that  you  will  stand  by  us.” 

Other  members  of  the  deputation,  which  was  a 
very  influential  one,  were  Mrs.  Pearl  Lovelace, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Baylor  University; 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Bodenheimer,  secretary  of  the  Jewish 
Council  of  Women;  Mrs.  T.  A.  Canfield,  president 
of  the  Literary  Club;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Baker,  secretary 
of  the  Domestic  Science  Club ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Newman, 
president  of  the  Art  League;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hale,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Woman’s  Club;  Mrs.  Tom  McCullough, 
regent  of  the  D.  A.  R. ;  Miss  Kate  Friend,  editor  of 
the  Waco  Morning  News;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Fiser,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Henry’s;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Henry,  wife  of  the 
Representative;  Mrs.  William  Foster,  secretary  of 
the  Current  Events  Club;  Mrs.  Nannie  Webb  Cur¬ 
tis,  state  president  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  Mrs.  Walter  Lacy, 
treasurer  Domestic  Science  Club;  Mrs.  Fred  Robin¬ 
son  , editor  of  the  woman’s  department,  Waco 
Times-Herald,  and  a  large  number  of  other  women 
prominent  in  Waco. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  public  library  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  November  20. 

CONGRESSMAN  A.  E.  HUMPHREY  met 
some  of  the  most  prominent  women  members 
of  his  district  in  the  Washington  Annex 
Hotel,  Seattle,  on  November  15.  The  deputation  of 
women  wished  to  call  upon  the  Congressman  to  ask 
him  to  redouble  his  efforts  in  the  coming  Congress 
to  the  end  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
for  national  woman  suffrage  be  submitted  to  the 
states  for  their  consideration. 

The  deputation  was  led  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Lung,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seattle  Federated  Clubs.  The  speakers 
were  Mrs.  James  R.  Charter,  of  Seattle,  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Arnold,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Dr.  Ella 
Stone,  of  Seattle.  Dr.  Stone  is  a  woman  of  large 
political  power  in  her  city,  having  managed  the 
Progressive  campaign. 

Congressman  Humphrey  said  he  was  greatly 
honored  at  being  visited,  and  recalled  his  favorable 
vote  in  the  last  Congress,  assuring  the  delegation 
that  he  was  for  woman  suffrage,  not  in  a  perfunc¬ 
tory  way,  but  in  a  real  substantial  way.  Referring 
to  the  states’  rights  arguments  that  Miss  Arnold  had 
touched  upon,  he  said,  “Miss  Arnold  is  quite  right; 
the  Democratic  party  does  lay  aside  the  states’  rights 
slogan  when  it  has  anything  to  gain  by  doing  so. 

I  have  never  noticed,”  he  added,  “that  states’  rights 
has  played  any  important  part  when  the  Democratic 
party  wanted  to  get  at  the  United  States  treasury. 

“There  never  was  nor  can  be  any  valid  argument 
against  the  right  of  women  to  have  the  ballot.  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
federal  amendment  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.” 
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Deputation  to  Congressman  Callaway 


THE  first  suffrage  meeting  in  Comanche,  Texas, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  November  24,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  deputation  to  Representative  Oscar 
Callaway,  of  the  twelfth  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Callaway  told  the  deputation  who  met  him 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  courthouse  that  he  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  woman  suffrage.  “I  am  for 
the  preservation  of  this  government  as  a  republic,” 
said  Mr.  Callaway.  “People  think  that  the  country 
is  safe,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not.  ...  I  have  no 
fears  from  the  outside.  It  will  be  destroyed  from 
within.  .  .  .  The  weak  place  in  this  country  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  electorate.  .  .  .  The  things  that 
women  engage  in  do  not  bring  them  into  contact 
with  the  public,  and  women  cannot  be  as  intelligent 
as  men  in  public  affairs.  .  .  .  Their  mode  of  life  is 
different,  and  they  have  physical  impediments.  .  .  . 
Allowing  women  to  vote  would  weaken  the  electo¬ 
rate  when  it  is  already  at  the  breaking  point.  .  .  . 
The  matter  of  right  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.  It 
is  the  future  of  the  republic  that  appeals  to  me.” 

This  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Callaway’s  remarks, 
which  lasted  over  an  hour. 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  who  helped  to 
arrange  the  deputation,  Mr.  Callaway  called  “a  paid 
agitator.”  “She  says  she’s  from  Washington,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Representative  from  Comanche,  “but  I’ve 
never  seen  her  there.”  Mrs.  Thompson  made  no 
answer  to  these  criticisms;  but  Mrs.  George  Curlee, 
wife  of  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  said,  “Are 
you  not  a  paid  representative,  Mr.  Callaway'?” 

The  chairman  of  the  deputation,  Mrs.  Charles 
Ory,  presided  very  ably.  The  chief  speaker  was 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Godbold,  who  made  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  women’s  right  to  vote. 

Other  members  of  the  deputation  were  Mrs.  Paris 
Smith,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Waring,  Miss  Estelle  Reese,  Mrs. 
T.  I.  Collins,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  George 
Curlee,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hicks,  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Armstrong, 
all  of  Comanche. 

After  the  interview  the  members  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  urged  Mrs.  Thompson  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
in  the  courthouse  the  same  evening.  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  promised  to  do  so,  if  the  local  people  organized 
the  meeting.  This  they  promptly  did,  getting  out 
and  distributing  handbills  at  their  own  expense; 
and  an  excellent  meeting,  the  first  in  the  history  of 
Comanche,  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  J.  P.  Kearby,  one 
of  the  best-known  lawyers  in  town,  presided. 

Mr.  Callaway’s  frank  expression  of  his  opinions, 
therefore,  had  a  valuable  effect  upon  the  community 
and  will  probably  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  con¬ 
stituency,  since  Mr.  Callaway  can  hardly  realize  the 
ignorance  of  the  electorate  so  clearly  without  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  he  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  elec¬ 
torate,  must  share  this  ignorance  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  questions  facing  the  country. 

I  ''URN  your  guns  on  President  Wilson.  He  is 
I  the  real  center  of  power,”  said  Senator 
Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  to  a  group  of 
women  who  waited  upon  him  in  Lakota,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  November  22. 

Thanksgiving  preparations  were  in  full  swing; 
and  the  housewives  of  Lakota  were  busy.  But  they 
dropped  their  work  to  see  Senator  Gronna  at  half 
past  ten  in  the  morning,  to  discuss  with  him  the 
problem  of  securing  political  freedom  for  women. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Beek,  wife  of  one  of  Lakota’s  most 
prominent  physicians;  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hagler  and 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Swengel,  both  well-known  suffragists  of 
the  state,  were  the  speakers.  They  expressed  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Gronna  their  very  deep  interest  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Hagler  spoke  especially  of  the  fact  that 
a  federal  amendment,  when  once  passed,  is  passed 
forever;  and  is  before  the  states  until  they  ratify  it. 
"If  we  fail  in  our  own  state,”  she  said,  “we  have  to 
begin  all  over  again,  but  this  is  not  so  with  the 
federal  amendment.  We  think  the  national  amend¬ 
ment  a  great  saving  in  every  way.  We  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  it” 

Mrs.  Swengel  told  the  Senator  that  the  women 
of  North  Dakota  were  asking  him  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  this  amendment  to  a  favorable  vote 
in  the  coming  Congress.  “Kindly  take  this  message 
to  Senator  McCumber  also,  that  we  are  surprised 


and  greatly  disappointed  to  know  that  he  did  not 
vote  for  the  amendment  in  the  last  Congress.  If 
he  wishes  to  represent  the  people  of  North  Dakota, 
he  must  advocate  the  cause  of  the  women  as  well  as 
that  of  the  men.  We  shall  look  to  him  to  give  his 
hearty  support  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
next  year.  When  we  are  voters  a  few  years  hence, 
we  hope  we  may  recall  that  Senator  McCumber 
helped  us  in  the  winter  of  1915.” 

“If  I  should  make  a  speech  for  woman  suffrage, 
such  as  I  should  like  to,”  Senator  Gronna  said  in 
reply,  “I  would  keep  you  here  all  day. 

“Since  its  infancy  this  state  has  been  blazing  the 
way  for  reform.  It  is  made  up  of  people  who  are 
not  afraid  of  work — people  who  will  live  close  to 
nature  and  recognize  natural  facts.  I  believe  that 
this  state  will  soon  have  woman  suffrage. 

“The  only  reason,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  failed 
last  year  was  that  woman  suffrage  forces  lacked 
funds,  while  the  forces  opposed  were  financed  liber¬ 
ally  by  the  whiskey  dealers,  the  trusts  and  the  cor¬ 
rupt  big  business  interests. 

“Some  people  say  that  the  Germans  are  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage.  I  would  like  to  correct  that  im¬ 
pression.  There  are  many  Germans  who  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  it. 

“When  I  was  in  the  state  legislature  here  years 
ago,  I  opposed  woman  suffrage,  but  the  reason  for 
doing  so,  that  I  then  believed  in,  I  do  not  believe 
in  now. 

“There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  this 
subject.  The  right  to  participate  in  one’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  fundamental  right.  All  other  laws  are 
based  on  this. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  now  exclude  women  from  voting. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  courts  construe  it  to  exclude 
them. 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  ladies  and  Miss  Arnold  for 
coming  so  far  to  talk  of  this  matter.  You  can  de¬ 
pend  on  me  not  only  to  vote,  but  to  work  for  this 
amendment  whenever  the  opportunity  offers  itself. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  at  any  time. 

“I  wish  I  could  be  as  sure  of  the  success  of  this 
amendment  in  the  coming  Congress  as  Miss  Arnold. 
But  not  only  the  Democrats — the  Republicans  also 
become  states’  rights  people  the  minute  they  think 
that  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  is  likely  to  pass 
and  so  interfere  with  the  millions  they  get  through 
corrupt  practices. 

“But  if  you  really  want  this  amendment  put 
through,  turn  your  guns  on  President  Wilson.  If 
President  Wilson  is  in  earnest  in  his  assertion  that 
he  believes  in  woman  suffrage,  he  can  have  this 
amendment  passed.  There  was  never  a  President 
whose  messages  to  Congress  were  so  absolutely 


heeded  by  his  party  as  are  President  Wilson’s. 
Everything  he  has  advocated  in  his  messages — with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill,  which 
we  Republicans  killed  by  filibustering — has  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  caucus,  reported  favorably  and  passed.  If 
'  President  Wilson  is  really  in  favor  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  he  can  have  the  amendment  passed.” 

IN  HETTINGER,  North  Dakota,  Congressman 
P.  D.  Norton  met  thirty  women — a  large 
delegation  for  so  small  a  town — and  told  them 
they  could  depend  upon  him  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

“When  I  arrived  in  Hettinger,”  Miss  Arnold 
writes,  “I  was  told  that  there  were  only  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  suffrage  organization  in  the  town. 

“Notwithstanding  the  wintry  wind,  which  in  the 
absence  of  trees  has  its  own  way  as  it  sweeps  across 
the  bare  country,  I  started  out  to  call  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  houses.  This  was  necessary  because  there  are 
no  daily  papers  in  Hettinger. 

“At  the  time  set  for  the  interview  with  Congress¬ 
man  Norton,  a  church  supper  was  being  held  in  the 
town;  nevertheless  over  thirty  women  (instead  of 
three)  assembled  at  the  Lakeview  Hotel,  where  with 
real  suffrage  enthusiasm  they  donned  purple,  white 
and  gold  sashes  and  awaited  their  Congressman. 

“Mrs.  Dr.  Johns,  secretary  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Club,  the  only  local  woman’s  organization,  spoke 
for  the  deputation.  Mrs.  Johns  is  perhaps  the  foremost 
woman  of  the  town;  she  came  to  Hettinger  when 
there  were  only  three  houses  there.  She  thanked 
Mr.  Norton  for  his  help  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
asked  him  to  work  actively  for  it  next  year.  ‘As 
members  of  your  district  we  wish  to  say,’  said 
Mrs.  Johns,  ‘that  we  are  more  interested  in  this 
amendment  than  in  any  other  subject  before  Con¬ 
gress. 

“‘We  understand  that  Senator  McCumber  has 
said  there  was  no  interest  in  this  amendment  in  his 
state.  Will  you  carry  our  message  to  him  that 
there  most  decidedly  is  a  deep  interest  in  its 
immediate  passage?  If  Senator  McCumber  wishes 
to  represent  the  people  of  his  state,  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men,  he  must  vote  for  it  in  the  coming 
Sixty-fourth  Congress.’ 

“Congressman  Norton  then  expressed  himself  as 
greatly  pleased  to  meet  the  women  of  his  home  town 
who  were  so  concerned  for  their  own  enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

“  ‘I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  reason  why 
women  should  not  vote,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  certainly 
am  anxious  to  represent  in  Congress  the  women  as 
well  as  the  men  of  my  state.  I  shall  vote  and  work 
for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  You  ladies 
can  depend  on  me  to  do  all  that  I  can  for  it.’” 
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Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone 

Ohio  Member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  with  Her  Children 


Work  in  Ohio  for  National 
Woman  Suffrage 

By  Alice  M.  Johnston,  M.D. 

IN  OHIO  the  organized  activities  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  began  on  June  25,  when, 
in  response  to  calls  sent  over  the  state  by 
Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Garber, 
local  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  a  convention 
and  luncheon  were  held  at  the  Virginia  Hotel  in 
Columbus  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Paul  and  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon.  The  invitations,  one  thousand  in 
number,  were  signed  by  six  leaders  of  women's 
organizations.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  women 
of  the  state  were  present  at  the  conference  and 
enthusiastically  pledged  their  active  cooperation  in 
interviewing  the  state  members  of  the  National 
Congress.  An  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
the  two  local  members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  was 
elected  to  secure  officers  for  the  Ohio  Branch  of 
the  Congressional  Union.  Dr.  Alice  M.  Johnston 
was  elected  press  chairman,  and  Miss  Ferol  Sibley, 
cartoonist.  A  constitution  was  adopted. 

On  the  day  before  this  conference,  June  24,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  the  first 
state  deputation  took  place.  A  representative  body 
of  women  constituents  visited  Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding,  who  motored  from  his  home  in  Marion  to 
the  Chittenden  Hotel  in  Columbus  to  receive  them. 
Among  the  number  were  Mrs.  Frank  Mills,  wife  of 
the  governor  of  the  state,  and  Mrs.  Harding.  Sena¬ 
tor  Harding  maintained  at  this  meeting  that  woman 
suffrage  is  a  party  issue  and  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  him  to  say  what  stand  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  will  take  on  the  issue. 

In  the  historic  old  mansion  at  60  East  Broad 
Street,  formerly  owned  by  Governor  Medary,  and 
directly  opposite  the  Capitol  Building,  are  located 
the  headquarters  of  the  Ohio  Congressional  Union. 
A  large  deputation  of  prominent  women  assembled 
in  the  spacious  drawing  room  at  4  o’clock  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  7,  to  greet  Congressman  Clement 
Brumbaugh.  Mr.  Brumbaugh  replied  that  in  his 
opinion  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  should  be 
restricted  to  the  states.  “President  Wilson,”  said 
Mr.  Brumbaugh,  “has  been  to  me  in  many  things  a 
monitor  and  guide;  and  I  have  thought  it  both  wise 
and  safe  to  follow  him  in  this  matter.” 

The  next  deputation  took  place  on  November 
2  at  Springfield,  where  a  large  representation  of 
prominent  women  from  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  assembled  to  thank  Congressman  Simeon 
D.  Fess  for  his  affirmative  vote  in  the  last  Con- 


Dr.  Alice  M.  Johnston 

Press  Chairman,  Ohio  Congressional  Union 


gress  upon  the  amendment.  Mrs.  James  M.  Rector, 
of  Columbus,  arranged  the  delegation  and  presided 
at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  George  S.  Dial  of  the  Woman’s 
Club;  Mrs.  John  G.  Zimmerman  of  the  City  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Clubs,  and  Miss  Florence  Kinney,  spoke 
ot  the  growing  sentiment  for  suffrage.  “Your 
movement  is  right,”  Dr.  Fess  said,  in  reply,  “and  I 
am  here  to  assure  you  of  my  support.  It  is  written 
in  the  times  that  it  must  pass;  it  cannot  be 
thwarted,  because  it  is  built  on  the  right  lines.” 

On  the  following  day,  November  3,  a  splendid 
delegation  waited  upon  Congressman  Overmyer,  of 
Fremont,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Dickinson  of  that  city.  Mr.  Overmyer  said  in  reply 
to  thorough  and  able  speeches,  that  he  was  a  young 
man  and  a  new  member  of  Congress.  “The  leaders 
of  my  party,”  said  Mr.  Overmyer,  “have  spoken 
on  this  matter;  and  I  shall  have  to  be  guided  to 
some  extent  by  those  leaders.  ...  I  must  confess 
that  I  never  could  see  any  reason  for  withholding 
suffrage  from  anyone  on  account  of  sex.  Still,  as 
I  said,  I  must  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the 
leaders  of  my  party.” 

THE  envoys  received  a  royal  welcome  from 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Deputations  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  in  Dayton,  Marion,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Fremont,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland.  The  elaborate 
ceremonies  at  Dayton  were  planned  by  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Mead,  Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Davisson.  At  Marion  Mrs.  Charles  Adler  spoke  for 
half  an  hour  to  assemble  a  crowd  for  the  woman 
voter.  Then  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  standing  on 
the  court  house  steps  before  an  audience  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  men  and  women,  asked  Senator  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding  and  Congressman  Key  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  Senator  Harding  said :  “The  way 
to  secure  suffrage  is  to  create  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  suffrage  will  ever 
be  secured  in  the  United  States  until  it  is  sponsored 
by  some  great  political  party.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
ladies,  that  I  think  that  you  must  secure  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  hands  of  some  great  or  both  great 
pc.litical  parties. 

“Here  in  Ohio  your  cause  has  been  twice  defeated. 
I  should,  as  an  official,  be  justified  in  opposing  suf¬ 
frage.  But  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  know 
what  I  shall  do.  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing.” 

Congressman  Key,  when  asked  to  speak,  said:  “I 
disagree  with  Senator  Harding  on  a  great  many 
questions,  but  I  do  agree  with  him  that  suffrage 
should  be  a  party  issue.  But  I  will  say  that  I  have 
an  open  mind  as  far  as  suffrage  is  concerned.” 


Congressman  H.  I.  Emerson  and  Robert  Crosser, 
of  Cleveland,  met  the  envoys  at  the  Ilollenden 
Hotel  and  told  the  visitors  they  are  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

IT  IS  the  purpose  of  the  Ohio  Congressional 
Union  to  send,  before  Congress  convenes  on 
the  sixth  of  December,  deputations  to  all 
legislators  not  previously  interviewed.  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Mead,  of  Vandalia,  is  arranging  delegations  to  Con¬ 
gressmen  Longworth,  Allen  and  Gard;  Mrs.  Harvey 
C.  Garber  to  Congressman  Ricketts ;  Dr  .Alice  M. 
Johnston  to  Congressman  Mooney;  Mrs.  James 
Rector,  Mrs.  John  McKee  of  Springfield,  and  Mrs. 
Fleek  to  Congressmen  Russel  and  Ashbrook;  Mrs. 
Julius  F.  Stone,  senior  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  assumes  responsibility  for  all  that  remain. 
She  is  personally  arranging  a  deputation  to  Gordon. 
Mrs.  Maude  Fowler  of  Berlin  Heights,  under  her 
direction,  is  arranging  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Lorain;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Frances,  to 
Senator  Pomerene  and  Congressman  McCulloch  at 
Canton;  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bradbury,  to  Congress¬ 
man  Switzer  of  the  Tenth  District. 

MRS.  B.  B.  Sawyer,  of  Columbus,  made 
the  preliminary  arrangement  for  a  number 
of  deputations.  Congressman  Kearns,  of 
Batavia,  interviewed  by  his  constituents,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment, 
and  Congressmen  Hollingsworth,  of  Cadiz,  and 
Cooper,  of  Youngstown,  endorse  the  amendment 
heartily. 

A  STRONG  state  organization  has  recently 
been  formed.  Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  of  Vandalia, 
is  state  chairman;  Mrs.  James  Rector,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  vice-chairman;  Dr.  Alice  M.  Johnston,  sec¬ 
retary;  Miss  Lucile  Atcherson,  Columbus,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  Dayton,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee;  Miss  Lucile  Atcherson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Suffragist;  Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Garber  are  the  Ohio  members  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council. 

A  number  of  Congressional  district  chairmen  have 
been  appointed;  among  them  are  Mrs.  Arnold 
Green,  of  the  Twentieth  District,  Cleveland,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Cheatham,  Marion,  the  Eighth  District; 
Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  Dayton.  The  state  will 
new  be  thoroughly  organized.  Ohio  will  become 
known  as  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  states  in  its 
work  for  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Contributions  toward  $100,000  Fund 
for  Securing  the  Passage  of 
the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment 

List  of  Contributors  from  November 


23  through  November  29 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  .  $100.00 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Collins  .  50.00 

Mrs.  George  Odell  .  2.00 

M.  E.  D .  1.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  K.  Linton  (collected) . . .  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Kelton  .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Lawton  .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  9.80 

Mrs.  Katherine  Woods  .  36.00 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold  .  2.00 

Dr.  Mary  Thompson  .  1.00 

A  Portland  Friend  .  8.00 

Miss  Eleanor  Brannan  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  Jr .  25.00 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Jennings  .  2.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable  .  30.00 

Mrs.  Joel  Spingarm  .  50.00 

Miss  Anne  Martin  .  26.00 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Fielder  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Morrill  .  .25 

Mrs.  Glendower  Evans  .  25.00 

A  Friend  .  500.00 

Anonymous  .  1.00 

Dr.  Hayden  .  25.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Barnes  .  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  .  1.00 

A  Friend  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Carl  G.  Barth  .  10.00 

Miss  Ellen  Douglas  Hoge  .  5.00 

Miss  Marion  May  .  50.00 

Miss  Mabel  Taylor  .  5.00 

Anonymous  .  500.00 

Collections  .  17.13 

Membership  fees  . 44.54 

Sale  of  Tickets  .  219.75 


Total  .  $  2,528.47 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  86,431.79 


Total  collected  through  November  29..  $88,960.26 

Minster’s  Band  and  Orchestra 

The  most  popular  musical  organization  in  the  city 
Available  for  all  functions 

Office,  713  Fourteenth  Street 

Phone  2376  Washington,  D.  C. 


5,000  New  Subscribers 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  to  “The  Suffragist” 

{In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent  in 
each  week  by  our  members.  These  are  only  a  part 
of  the  total  number  of  new  subscribers.) 
NOVEMBER  21  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  27 


Miss  Lucy  Burns  .  2 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Gray  .  i 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Gray  .  6 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Arneil  .  l 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  .  l 

Mrs.  F.  K.  H.  Rector  .  i 

Miss  Anna  Swenson  .  l 

Miss  Frances  Frothingham  .  2 

Miss  Lucile  Atcherson  .  3 

Mrs.  Vesta  A.  McKenney  .  1 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter  .  1 

Miss  Gertrude  Crocker  .  1 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin  .  1 

Miss  Ingeborg  Kindstedt  .  1 

Mrs.  Dorothy  L.  Mead  .  8 

Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone  .  3 

Miss  Isabella  Mott  .  5 

Miss  Mattie  B.  Dugan  .  2 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold  .  1 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr .  19 

Miss  Grace  Hillis  .  7 

Miss  Harriet  Dulles  .  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  .  1 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Bright  .  1 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson  .  1 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee  .  1 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Holton  .  3 

Total  .  76 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  .  1,693 

Total  number  of  new  subscribers  secured  by 
members  through  November  27  . 1,769 


EUROPEAN 

The  St.  James 

Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  6th  St. 

Quality  and  Comfort 


THE 

Crescent  Lunch 

1337  F  Street,  North  west 

Established  IS  Years  Ago  GEO.  L.  LARSSEN,  Pro. 


Dupont  Riding  School 

1135  New  Hampshire  Avenue 

Riding  and  Driving  Lessons  Given 

Saddle  Horses  Hired  by  Day, 

Week  or  Month 


VISIT 

PALACE  LUNCH 
ROOMS 


SHAFFER,  Florist 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS 
and  Floral  Designs 

o 

900  14th  Street  Phone  M.  2416 

HI 

PHONE  MAIN  848 

Franklin  Market 

GROCERIES,  MEATS  AND  PROVISIONS 

FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY 

Twelfth  and  K  Streets  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Branch  Fourteenth  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  N.  W 


Such  things 
as  these 


FORMERLY  SMOOT  &**JELLETE. 
tzis  f  street.  n.w 


MAKE  GIFTS  THAT  ARE  NEVER  FORGOTTEN 


The  Store  That  Sells 
Wooltex  Coats 
and  Suits 


Re villon  Frdres  Furs  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves 

Silk  Stockings — Handkerchiefs — Neckwear 


Mark  Cross  London  Leather  Goods 
Silk  Petticoats — Blouses — Gowns 


The  Brooke  Shop 

730  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Extends  a  warm  welcome  to  all  suffrage 
friends.  An  extensive  line  of  all  kinds 
of  Christmas  cards  and  appropriate 
gifts  to  send  back  home.  Call  and  see  us 

MINNIE  E.  BROOKE 


Che  Uutch  Inn 

515  Eleventh  Street,  Northwest 


LUNCHEON  SERVED 
FROM  11  TO  3 


Littlefield,  Alvord  &  Co. 

Storage  for  Everything 


Downtown  Office  1408  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Offices  at  All  Freight  Stations 


From  Boston  to  New  York 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

one  which  she  adhered  to  through  a  long  life  of 
bitter  experience,  when  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  success  of  the  women  of  our  time.  And  that: 
‘Failure  is  Impossible.’  ” 

IN  THE  absence  of  the  Mayor,  Honorable  George 
McAneny,  borough  president,  gave  a  warm 
greeting  to  the  envoys ;  and  Congressman  W. 
S.  Bennett  of  the  Twenty-third  District,  New  York 
City,  and  Luther  Mott,  an  “up-state”  Congressman, 
representing  the  Thirty-second  District,  promised 
their  loyal  service  to  the  national  suffrage  movement. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  made  an  earnest  and 
powerful  speech. 

“I  do  not  know,”  Mrs.  Kelley  said,  “whether  any¬ 
one  can  conceive  how  happy  I  was  to  join  this 
Union.  The  organization  is  a  unity,  and  that  is 
credential  enough.  We  have  no  other  organization 
formed  on  that  basis.  They  are  of  the  hopeful 
younger  generation,  who  have  not  had  in  their 
marrow  and  their  bones  the  heart-break  of  sixty- 
seven  years  of  being  baffled.” 

Miss  Frances  Jolliffe,  who  is  an  active  Democrat, 
and  who  worked  hard  and  successfully  for  Wilson 
in  1912,  struck  a  high  note  in  her  brief  address. 

“There  are  nine  million  women  in  the  United 
States  who  work  for  their  living.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  these  women  earn  less  than  six  dollars  a  week. 
The  factory  girl  and  her  enfranchisement  is  the 
paramount  issue;  and  the  women  of  the  west  are 
putting  her  above  party  issues — ahead  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

Mrs.  Field  closed  the  meeting — “a  tired  little 
woman,’  said  the  Tribune,  "in  a  travel-worn  brown 
suit,  who  stood  in  the  glitter  of  Sherry's  ballroom 
and  held  out  a  tired  little  brown  hand.” 

We  want  to  help  you,  the  voting  women  of  the 
west,”  she  pleaded.  “Will  you  let  us?” 

The  audience  was  moved  to  tears  and  action.  Five 
thousand  dollars  was  contributed  at  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Jewett  Minturn,  one  of  New  York’s  young 
matrons:  $1,000  was  given  by  Mrs.  Belmont  “to 
convert  President  Wilson  to  national  woman  suf¬ 
frage.”  How  the  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  used 
Mrs.  Belmont  did  not  say,  but  the  conversion  is  to 
begin  at  once. 

Mayor  Mitchell  telephoned  to  the  meeting  his 
regret  that  owing  to  illness  he  was  not  able  to  be 
piesent,  but  he  received  the  envoys  at  his  home, 
and  added  his  name  to  the  petition. 
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You  can  give  your  friend  no  better  Christmas 
gift  than  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Suffragist 

One  dollar  per  year 

It  tells  each  week  how  Congress  deals  with 
woman  suffrage. 

Spread  it! 

A  widely  read  paper  is  the  most  powerful 
ally  of  a  political  movement. 

A  dainty  Christmas  card  will  be  enclosed 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  paper. 

THIS  SPACE  IS  DONATED 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


2Ctmn  %tt0  Sc 


OTH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  ATE. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Open  8.30  a.  m.  Close  5.30  p.  m. 

Saturday — Close  6  p.  m. 


New  Dress  Hats  for  Formal 
Wear  and  Hat  and  Ruff  Sets 

$10.00 

A  hat  for  reception  and  calling  cos¬ 
tumes  may  be  found  in  the  new  Maline 
and  Velvet  combination  hats. 

These  are  all  the  best  colors  and  black, 
and  brightened  up  with  a  touch  of  gold 
or  silver  lace. 

We  are  also  showing  at  this  price  the 
new 

HAT  AND  RUFF  SET 

This  makes  a  very  charming  finish  to 
an  elaborate  afternoon  attire.  Ask  to  see 
the  set  at  $10.00. 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 


®hr  Halits  €afcs 

TWELFTH  AND  G  STREETS 

AND 

TWELFTH  ST.  OPPOSITE  RALEIGH  HOTEL 
Quality  Comfort 


mu  ilium  win  i 


HOTEL 

BELLEVUE 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 

McPherson  square 

PETER  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Manager 


R.W.  &1J.  B.  HENDERSON 

Buy  Furniture  For 
a  Lifetime 
When  You  Buy 

FURNITURE  that  lacks  Dur¬ 
ability  is  a  questionable  invest¬ 
ment  at  any  price.  HENDERSON 
FURNITURE  is  built  to  ENDURE 
— to  serve  and  to  satisfy  for 
generations. 

Suites  and  single  pieces  for  every 
room  in  the  house  are  shown  on 
our  floors — every  period  noted  in 
the  history  of  furniture  designing 
being  represented  by  faithfully  ac¬ 
curate  reproductions  in  Solid  Ma¬ 
hogany  and  other  choice  woods. 

Our  prices,  as  the  accompanying 
examples  indicate,  are  figured  on  a 
profit  margin  that  is  notably  reason¬ 
able. 


SOLID  MAHOGANY  DROPLEAF 
SEWING  TABLE,  colonial  design; 
top,  open,  18  by  34  inches. 

Price  . . . . . 


$14 


Solid  Mahogany  MUFFIN 
STAND,  Cowan-make,  an 
unusual  value . 


$5 


Interior  Decorating 

— of  every  character  executed  in 
most  satisfactory  manner.  Esti¬ 
mates  and  sketches  submitted  on 
request. 


R.  W.  &  J.  B.  Henderson 

1109  F  St.,  Through  to  1108  G  St. 


Meyer  Davis’  Music 

“ An  Orchestra  Extraordinary” 


Offices  at 

THE  NEW  WILLARD 

Washington 

THE  BELLEVUE  STRATFORD 
Philadelphia 

THE  SWIMMING  CLUB 
THE  MALVERN 

Bar  Harbor 


Featured  at 

THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  PAGEANT 
Convention  Hall,  December  13 


The  Palais  Royal 

A.  LISNER  G  STREET 


The  department  store  first  to 
employ  -women  as  heads  of 
departments — first  to  recognize 
the  business  ability  of  women. 
“ The  Suffragist”  is  recognized 
as  a  good  business  proposition — - 
hence  this  advertisement. 


Phone  Main  4908 

The  Duplicator  Company 

DUPLICATE  TYPEWRITTEN  LETTERS 

WILLARD  FRACKER  Star  Building 

Manager  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SLEEP  OUTDOORS 

AND  ENJOY  LIFE 

We  have  sleeping  suits  to  keep  you  warm 

MEYER’S  MILITARY  SHOPS 

1327  F  Street  NW.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Velati 

FAMOUS  CARAMELS 

609  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


THE  ART  EXQUISITE 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF 


THE  MONOGRAM 
OF  MERIT 


Perfection  in 
Type  Display 

With  our  New  Modem  Equipment, 
the  same  superservice  always  — 
*'  Nothing  too  Praotical " 

Columbian  Printing  Co. 

Incorporated 

815  Fourteenth  Street  Northwest 
Phones  Main  4250-1 


